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Clemenceau, Writer and Lover of Art 

By Georges Lecomte, President de la Societe des Gens de Lettres et 
dlrecteur de l'ecole du llvre, france 




HE fourteenth of the July past, 
Paris assumed its finest holiday 
decorations for the great parade 
of the victorious Allied troops. 
It even taxed its ingenuity to rejuvenate 
them by happy innovations in keeping 
with the character of such a triumphal 
procession. 

In the program of the ceremony, the 
most delicately touching thought, that 
of the solemn funeral- watch, around the 
Monument to the Dead which had been 
erected under the Arc de Triomphe; as 
also the most decorative idea, that of the 
two enormous piles of German cannon, 
heaped up like old scrap-iron and sur- 
mounted by the victorious Gallic Cock, 
innovations due to M. C16menceau him- 
self. Architects and decorators merely 
carried out his design. 

It was the wish of our great Minister 
of Victory, he who gave the inspirations of 
an artist to the service of 
his country, with all his 
pious gratitude to the 
heroes who fell on the Field 
of Honor, that during the 
night preceding the glor- 
ious parade of the surviv- 
ors the memory of the 
dead should be honored 
under l'Arc de Triomphe, 
amid funeral fires, as an 
apotheosis; and that, later, 
before the Monument to 
the Dead, moved back to 
permit the conquerors and 
their flags to pass under 
the glorious Arch, the first 
salute of the troops should 
be for those combatants 
who gave their lives for 
the liberty of the world. 
Again it was M. Clemen- 
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ceau who directed that double mounds of 
German cannon should be piled up, like 
detritus of war, to symbolize the over- 
throw of Prussian militarism, the shat- 
tering of the old German dream of vio- 
lence and oppression. 

These were the beautiful ideas of a 
poet, and deeply they affected the people, 
who well understood their significance. 
These things did not come as a surprise 
to those who knew the artist in Clemen- 
ceau and to what a high degree the sense 
of expressive beauty was reached in him. 
His whole life proves this. Since 1893, 
the period when, as a man of politics, 
temporarily absent, from the rostrum, 
he began to write, what splendid pages 
he has devoted to Art! Even when he 
was in public affairs, his greatest re- 
laxation, after any strenuous mental 
effort, was a visit to some artistic monu- 
ment, a pause before some masterpiece. 
Do not his chronicles, his 
stories, the pages of his 
novels, reveal a poet- 
author who is as suscepti- 
ble to beauty as he is to 
nature? 

One of the most striking 
characteristics of M. Clem- 
enceau is the very rare 
combination of a vigorous 
nationalism and the tal- 
ents of an artist. He is at 
once a logician, perfectly 
at ease in the austere realm 
of thought, and an ob- 
server who takes an ardent 
interest in humanity, who 
is enchanted by the skies, 
the seasons, the noises, the 
odors, and the toil of coun- 
try life, a man who knows 
how to adapt such im- 
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pressions to reasoning. These are the 
privileges of his poised and energetic 
talent. So, too, his strength of action is 
due mainly to the fact that he combines 
a very exact sense of reality with an 
idealism which does not weary of flights 
of artistic imagination; and, even in the 
struggle with everyday difficulties, he 
dignifies and exalts his efforts. 

During all of the first part of his long 
political life, so full of action, M. Georges 
Clemenceau, infinitely susceptible though 
he was to plastic art, scarcely had leisure 
to write, much less to express his artistic 
tastes and his appreciations. He was 
rather a man of public affairs than of 
meditation or quiet work in his study. 
As he left the Chamber of Deputies, 
where his sharp and cutting eloquence 
and his scathing repartee were marvelled 
at, only to hurry to meetings in the 
Provinces as well as in Paris, or to direct 
his newspaper, La Justice (which was, at 
that time, the most ardent organ of the 
Republican fight) , he hardly had the time 
necessary to formulate his own thoughts 
in writing. By chance, from time to 
time, according to the vicissitudes of the 
fight, a few brief notes signed with his 
initials preceded his opinions and gave a 
hint of the potential writer beneath the 
orator. 

Following this period, M. Clemenceau 
found his greatest relaxation from politi- 
cal struggle, in art and in books, as well as 
in nature, which he always loved, not 
only as an artist, but also as a man of the 
soil, and to all of which it was his pleasure 
to turn to find rest from his great efforts. 
Meditation and the duties of a life which 
had at least become more secluded for 
fifteen years, served only to develop this 
taste. But, even from his youth, M. 
Clemenceau inclined towards art and 
literature, and he favored a sincere and 
deeply human class of writing, of a broad 
socialistic tendency, which accorded with 
his political ideals and with a form of art 
of sincere expression which satisfied his 
mind, his sincerity, his love of nature, 
and his passion for the real, expressed 
with great contrast, in an original form. 



Edouard Manet, our great French 
painter, whose name is famous today, 
but whose genius long remained unrecog- 
nided, especially in France, an artist 
bold in his drawing and daring in his 
handling of colors, one of the originators 
of the school of Impressionists, was the 
first to paint a portrait of M. Clemenceau. 
Such a selection, such a friendship, shows 
clearly how early free and living art had 
all the fervent sympathy of Clemenceau. 
At that same early period a few Japanese 
objeis d'art, masterpieces chosen with a 
careful discrimination, works of great 
decorative beauty, adorned M. Clemen - 
ceau's own apartment, the door of which 
was indicated to the visitor by a Japanese 
mask of terrifying and wonderful ex- 
pression. It was this taste for oriental 
art, perchance, which inspired certain 
adversaries of M. Clemenceau with the 
extraordinary idea of representing his 
visage, so typically French, as presenting 
some Mongol or Tartar character. This 
spirit of facetiousness was expressed by 
numbers of outrageous caricatures, con- 
ceived with a cheap sense of humor. 

While M. Clemenceau admired Japan- 
ese Art, because of the broad and decor- 
ative manner in which it represents the 
picturesque in life, closely observed, he 
also sought out those among the French 
artists who showed evidence of an equal 
sincerity in their study and in their work, 
inspired by that same love of life, main- 
taining at the same time a care for 
original and striking expression. 

Thus, he had, in his apartment, works 
of our glorious sculptor Rodin, whose 
ardent sensitiveness was so much based 
on science; and canvases of the master- 
painter, J. F. Raffaelli (of whom the great 
Museums of America possess many ex- 
amples), impressionist in drawing and in 
color, whose talent is always modern and 
in such perfect harmony with realistic 
literature, then more flourishing than 
ever in France. 

Towards 1875, conscious, in his realism, 
of all the beauty which an artist, if he has 
sensitiveness and talent, can draw from 
scenes of squalor and the most sordid 
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phases of the world, M. Raffaelli (who, 
later, had the perseverance to learn the 
English language well enough to under- 
take to give art lectures in the United 
States), had the daring to paint the rag- 
pickers, the wagons, the chimneys, and 
the factories, of the suburbs of Paris; 
the leprous zone and the sombre sights 
around the fortifications of the great city ; 
the bluffs of the Seine, as it winds through 
smoky industrial districts. He did this 
while waiting to paint, with the same 
concern for truth and with the same 
originality of vision, the Paris quarters 
of the world of elegance, the charming 
houses with their flowers, and the splendid 
avenues of our small provincial towns. 

In a celebrated picture, which has long 
been one of the most important works of 
our Musee du Luxembourg in Paris, M. 
Raffaelli represented M. Clemenceau, 
surrounded by his principal political 
friends and contributors to the paper 
La Justice, and explaining, in 1881, the 
radical-republican program to the elec- 
tors of Montmartre, of which he was at 
that time Deputy (today, it is M. Marcel 
Sembat, Socialist orator, Minister of 
Transportation during the Great War, a 
man no less devoted to the most advanced 
art). M. Raffaelli portrayed M. Clem- 
enceau, energetic and keen, with all the 
intensity of his characteristic oratorical 
posture. He placed him towering in the 
midst of swarming listeners, head erect, 
the very emblem of intelligent thought, 
in the familiar gesture of emphasizing 
his argument with his forefinger. 

But M. Clemenceau's sympathy for 
realistic art (which at that time shocked 
many of the traditions) was not limited 
to this expression alone. In La Justice, 
he took the stand of having all examples 
and manifestations of it resolutely de- 
fended. As a rule, in France, the political 
newspapers are closed to literature and art, 
which they deliberately ignore. They are 
entirely taken up with parties and issues, 
and with the guerilla warfare between 
factions, so that they give no consider- 
ation to the realm of letters or art. It 
has been truly said that the newspapers 



that are the most progressive in politics 
are often the most conservative in the 
domain of literary and artistic creation. 
As manager of a newspaper, M. Clemen- 
ceau showed himself neither indifferent 
nor timid. He wished literature and art 
to have an important place in his La 
Justice. Almost every day, books, expo- 
sitions, the works of writers and artists, 
were discussed with appreciation, dis- 
crimination and fairness. No newspaper 
is more literary or artistic than the 
political paper of this public man, who 
is ever engaged in combat. For this 
reason, as well as for many others, no files 
are more interesting than those of this 
periodical, the influence of which has 
been considerable. 

Almost every morning, stirring poems 
touching on humanity, romances of strong 
and frank passion, the life-like studies of 
customs, the strong and vital pictures of 
modern society, according to the wishes 
of M. Clemenceau, were the subjects of 
profound articles or of substantial serials. 
There is no French periodical in which 
the books of our most original writers 
have been reviewed with greater con- 
scientiousness or understanding. 

This good fortune — alas, only too rare 
in this experience — came from the fact 
that M. Clemenceau was a politician with 
the mind of a philosopher; a man of 
letters, as well as a man of action; and 
he was convinced that in any given epoch, 
all the manifestations of mental activity 
are co-related and that they reciprocally 
influence one another; and, moreover, 
that if the director of a newspaper has a 
little intuitive foresight, he cannot afford 
to fail to bring the one and the other to 
the attention of his readers. 

The same readers, who, in La Justice, 
studied the works of Zola, Goncourt, 
Alphonse Daudet, Jules Valles, Narbey, 
d'Aurevilly, Becque, Verlaine, Maupas- 
sant, Mirbeau, Leconte de Lisle, Sully- 
Prudhomme, J. H. Rosny, Htiysmans, 
etc., studied with intelligence and en- 
thusiasm, the canvases of the masters of 
Impressionism, — the Claude Monet, the 
Camille Pissarro, the Renoir s, the Sisleys, 
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the Degas, the Guillaumins, the Berthe 
Morizots, the Toulouse- Lautrecs, etc., 
still undervalued and without honor in 
France, when America had already ap- 
preciated the beauty of their work. 

M. Clemenceau, who understood their 
efforts along new lines, had become the 
personal friend of many among them, 
just as, a little later, he became the friend 
of Eugene Carriere, the painter who so 
feelingly brings the simple and the deep 
sentiments out of the human soul. 

When, in 1893, a plot, which had been 
cleverly and strongly organized, inter- 
rupted Clemenceau's parliamentary activ- 
ities, it forced the great orator to use the 
only mode of expression left to him, viz., 
the strong qualities of a writer, hitherto 
only potential, and of which, he probably, 
was not himself aware. He had the 
satisfaction of personally expressing his 
opinions on the art of painters, sculp- 
tors and writers, whose works appeared 
to him specially characteristic of modern 
feeling and thought. In La Justice, Le 
Journal, and La Depeche de Toulouse (an 
important provincial gazette, whose cir- 
culation extends over several Depart- 
ments) ; and later, in UAurore, of which 
he was director for several years, then in 
Le Bloc, a weekly pamphlet, which he 
edited all alone, he expressed his opinions 
with the greatest possible understanding 
and enthusiasm, which brought out 
vividly the beauty that he desired to have 
his readers feel. 

With what just appreciation he ex- 
tolled those subtle and daring painters of 
light, exalting that poetry with which the 
most sordid reality becomes veiled. These 
were marvelous artists, who developed 
the early efforts of the French masters of 
1830; and who knew how to reproduce 
the mysticism of the various shades of 
the atmosphere, changing, in all their 
phases, according to the hour, the season, 
or the light. Claude Monet and his 
followers were hailed by him with warmest 
appreciation. The sculptor, Rodin, who, 
a few years ago, made a life-like and 
characteristic bust of Clemenceau, re- 
ceived his homage. 
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Clemenceau's tribute, expressing his 
appreciation to the sculptor Constantin 
Meunier, for that veritable poem in 
bronze, commemorating the glory of the 
workers of the factories, of the mines, of 
the soil, and of the docks, is an inspiration 
and worthy of careful study. Not less 
happily, he knew how to translate into 
words the feelings with which the digni- 
fiedly pathetic compositions of Eugene 
Carriere stirred his very soul. 

At the same time, as always, he con- 
firmed his thoughts and his writings by 
his deeds. Having become a writer of 
romance and tales, a recorder of customs 
and types, he gave his books to be illus- 
trated by artists of original and striking 
talent. Thus, Henri de Toulouse-Lau- 
trec, one of the masters of French art, of 
whom death deprived us all too soon, 
illustrated with delightful sketches the 
precious edition — now practically unfind- 
able — of one of Clemenceau's books, 
Au Pied de Sinai. 

Later, when the electors of the War 
rendered France the service of recalling 
Clemenceau to parliamentary activity, 
and he had become head of the Govern- 
ment, this former friend and defender of 
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Edouard Manet, recalled that the cele- 
brated painting, VOlympia, the work of 
that wonderful painter, who remained 
so long unappreciated, could be trans- 
ferred from the Musee du Luxembourg 
to the Musee de Louvre, since Manet had 
been dead more than ten years. His 
artist's conscience could not be at rest 
until he had overcome all objections and 
had VOlympia installed in the midst of 
other masterpieces of the Nineteenth 
century, by the side of the harmonious 
and ravishing Odalisque of Ingres, next 
to which it appears to advantage in the 
classical grouping and tradition of French 
art. 

When, two years ago, he was recalled 
to power by the nation which was un- 
willing to perish and had faith in the 
power of his energy, the artist in Clemen - 
ceau still remained faithful; he found his 
best recreation from his immense labor 
in the unexpected visits to the Chateau 
de Versailles, or to that of Fontainebleau, 



or to a recently reinstalled hall in the 
Musee du Louvre. And his colleagues of 
the Ministry know his taste so well that, 
last November, upon the occasion of the 
first anniversary of the Clemenceau Cabi- 
net, when they wished to offer him a 
souvenir of their association during these 
critical hours, they bought for him a 
picture of our artist, Daumier, who is as 
great a painter as he is a poignant and 
striking caricaturist. 

Again, in the midst of the deepest 
patriotic preoccupations, he encouraged 
the French Sculptor, Sicard, by his sup- 
port of his monument, Le Retour du Poilu, 
temporarily on exhibition in the Champs 
Elysees, between the Grand Palais and 
the Petit Palais. In this, Clemenceau 
proves how much he has at heart the 
desire to see our anguish, our sorrows, our 
emotions and our pride in the war, inspire 
such works, worthy of the virtues, of the 
long heroism and of the martyrdom of 
France. 




A Winter Song 

By Mary L. Nes 



Bird, on the gnarled bough, 

The apple-tree is bare ! 
What cause for singing findest thou 

In such bleak air? 



Have all thy comrades flown away, 
Left thee forsaken there? 

Thy piping is a piteous lay, 
And quaintly fair. 

Oh lonely bird of spring, 
Thy courage I will share, 

And teach my silent heart to sing 
Through its despair. 



